


Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading 
this magazine place a one 
cent stamp alongside of 
this notice, hand same to 
ny postal employe, and 
t will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front 
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A GLASS OF WINE WITH THE BORGIAS 


Will he obey the imperious look of command in the eyes of the beautiful Lucrezia 
Will he yield to the ingratiating advances of Cesar 
Or will he be warned before it is too late by the sinister glance shot from the cruel eyes of the 


The youth hesitates, hand on glass. 
the magnet that has drawn him to this supper in the pontifical apartment? 
and partake of thé proffered cup! 
old Pontiff, as he coldly calculates the destruction of the young ga 


IOUS. 





lant! 
To comply or refuse-is equally hazar« 
even now lurking in the shadows of the Papal Palace? 
Rodrigo Borgia | 
throne in Rome, an impious parody of the Holy Trinity 


If he decline the poisoned draught will he escape the knife of the hired assassin 


\lexander V1), Lucrezia and Czsar formed the diabolical trinity which sat for eleven years upon the papal 
the most perfect incarnation of evil that ever existed on earth. How many 


gallant lives thus darkly and without commotion passed out of sight, whirled away by the headlong torrent of the ambition of that 


terrible triumvirate, is told as only that great weaver of word pictures 
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rhe millions of English readers and admirers of the works of 
absolutely the on/y complete and-unexpurgated translation of Dumas’ Les Crimes Cr 
a price within the reach of all readers. 
was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it 
so much appreciated by lovers of books as works of art. 
atic design, with monogram in Gold Field. he 
volumes are finished with Real 


designed Renaissance title pages are by Giraldon. 


Dumas’ Masterpiece Nothing in the Whole 
dered by: many in Prance ax Duon.s° masterpiece World Like Them 
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Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold 
it is our privelege to offer our patrons has all the uncsual features 


Gold Tops. The illustrations were made in Paris by 


i Alexandre Dumas, could tell it in his 





THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 


NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 


\lexandre Dumas will hail with keen delight this the first, and 
EBRES, now for the first time available at 


by the Publisher at $125.00 a set, which 


The eight vo'umes are beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblem 
Che printing is large and clear, 2nd the paper all that could be desired. The eight 


M. Jacyues Wagrez, and the specially 


A Licentious Court 


The \ ilue f this seric 5, historically, ma\ be 
judged when it is known that there are near! 
Mu 1 per na and place introd iced, man 


ideniified with the most famous scenes in medieval 


and iater history, while others take the reader off th 
main tl hfare among the by-paths of hist 
event Brilliant] vorked into a ivid picture 
the Dark Von ire the vices and crime of that ex 


traordinary family, the Borgias, that furnishe 
Pope of Rome, and me of the b t 
history. 

at re we see the whok murderous, if is no 
with their greedy craving for debauchery, flatter 
titles and gold. We watch the career of the beauti- 
ful and depraved Lucrezia who with the head of a 
Madonna of Raphael had the heart of a Messalina 
beneath her demure exterior. We see the intrigue 
the mediaval papal court—the murders, abductions, 
poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of eyewit 
ints which, without embat 
ide. 


nesses, those naive acco 
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TRE GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


(0 NiGHTS IN A BAR 
FRIDAY & SAT 
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aptain Hen. Cluckster regilds the ball of the Yapp’s Crossing Town Hall 
n Hall. 











She 


Dear me! 
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USING THE PULMOTOR ON FRIEND HUSBAND 


I do wish some awfully handsome young officer, and single, would fall violently in love with me! 












































SNAKES 

HERE are snake-charmers—Eve was one, was she not?— 

yet to most persons any sort of serpent is uncompanion- 
able. The race as a whole dislikes snakes. 

That snakes have their uses and their duties in the general 
economy is pointed out by the technical section of the United 
States Food Administration. And this is one of the many 
lessons of the war. 

A Kansas farmer recently published in the Abilene Register, 
this advertisement: 

Notice—I have put a bull-snake in my alfalfa field north of 
town to catch the gophers. Please do not bother him or shoot 
at him as he is a good, well-behaved snake and harmless except 
to gophers and mice. 

Some newspapers have hung humorous comment upon this 
straightforward and businesslike notice. At first sight it 
really seems funny. But if a bull-snake in an alfalfa field can 
increase the food supply the varmint should be permitted to 
participate in the business of conservation. 

Of course there are persons in cities that have their troubles 
over meatless, wheatless and more or less tasteless days to 
whom the spectacle of a bull-snake protecting an alfalfa field 
would be quite meaningless without explanation. But alfalfa 
is a fodder for cattle, and it is said that in some regions it is 
eaten in various appetizing forms by 
humans. Give bull-snakes freedom! 

No bull-snake, however, could miti- 
gate the troubles the public experiences 
from human gophers—to some they are 
a two-legged variety of the geomyoid 
rodent—who by various devices add 
something here and there to the cost of 
things going from the producer market- 
ward. Possibly the Food Administration 
may discover something in the bull- 
snake line to remedy gouging. 

If it could be trained or domesticated, 
the boa-constrictor ought to get ‘a job. 


Sixes and Sevens 
E’D like to hear what the shade of 
Hamilton said to the shade of 
Jefferson at the historic moment when 
Secretary McAdoo took governmental 
control of the railroads. 


* Clarence—When I was quite a child, you 
know. I was told if I didn’t stop smoking | 
would become feeble-minded. 

Clara—Well, why didn’t you stop? 


Every six and a half nights a total 
equal to the city’s population attends the 





SOUTHWARD BOUND 





movies in Greater New York—just as religiously as their 
grandsires went to the town hall to see “Eliza” escape the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin bloodhounds. 
£ 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat says that you can enjoy rab- 
bits if stewed. Looks like a desperate attempt to enlist Mr. 
Hoover against prohibition. 
5 
Congress is so busy investigating the causes of our military 
shortcomings that it hasn’t time to look in the glass. 
& 
Congress wants to pass laws most of the time, and the buck 
all of the time. 
¢ 
Food consumers say they can’t buy food because it is so 
dear—food producers say they will quit raising food because 
they get so little for their product—but thank goodness, the 
government is about to send out another set of food 
questionnaires. 
x 
Thank goodness, they tax our incomes on what the boss 
pays us—not on what we earn. 
£ 
Commodore Vanderbilt was some guesser, but he never 
dreamed that his railroad would some 
day be the President’s son-in-law. 
# 


John R. Mott, the Y. M. C. A. leader, 
says he is willing to gamble on Russia yet 
—and Y. M. C. A. men don’t copper their 
bets. 

x 

Suffrage or no suffrage, an American 
woman who marries a foreigner has to 
take her husband’s nationality—also her 
medicine. 

£ 

They say there’s no more romance in 
this old world, but the young fellows and 
the girls write just as many love letters 
as they did when the postage was a cent 
cheaper. 

& 

Now that we are scheduled to give up 
“little luxuries” like left-handed plows 
maybe the Kaiser will realize that we 
are in this war for keeps. 
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“Have you and Jack been engaged long enough to get married?” 
“Too long. He hasn't a cent left!” 


THE LADY IN VANDALIA 


HE lady in Vandalia, Ill., who, being interviewed, said in 





THE WAGNERIAN LOCK-OUT 


* (XURSE the kaiser!’ muttered Hans Sachs as he stood on 
the pavement opposite the Metropolitan Opera House 
looking up at the window of his old dressing-room. 

The Famous Bunch stood around him. And a seedy- 
looking bunch it was. 

There was Tristan with a frost-bitten nose. He was 
overcoatless and needed a shave. 

Lohengrin had his hands rammed deep in his pockets 
while he masticated the end of a toothpick. 

Siegfried was propped up against an electric pole and 
peered in a melancholy fashion into the subway excavation, 
dreaming dreams, no doubt, of the Lady Brunnhilde, who 
was doing a cabaret at an ‘‘afternoon tea” in the “ Roaring 
Forties.” 

Albrich was seated on a soapbox deep in whispered 
conversation with Wotan, who wore an old derby out of a 
Seventh Avenue second-hand store. 

“Nobody ever thought we’d get down to this, eh!” 
sighed Tannhauser as he hurled a pebble at the opera house. 

“Curse the kaiser!”’ was the low-murmured chorus of 
the Bunch in reply. 

Just then Parsifal, rosy-cheeked, fat and sleek, rounded 
the corner of Seventh Avenue. 

“Cheer up, boys!” he intoned as he hailed the Bunch. 


“Things are not so bad. I’ve got a contract for the whole 


part that she had not raised her three sons to be subject ‘bunch of you in my pocket. We are to do ‘Pinafore’ in the 


to the dangers upon maturity of war, proves to be a Mrs. 
Gillette. Those wishing to refer to her as a safety-raiser will 
please apply at the Advertising Department, where the line 
forms on the right. 


Bronx. It'll tide us over till the Allies get to the Rhine.” 


Groans and sobs from the Bunch as they marched with 


Parsifal into the corner saloon for ein laager. 


Benjamin de Casseres. 





IN BOSTON 


The culprit—It's me own fault for bein’ careless. As one o’ them old guys says, “Eternal keepin’ yer eye peeled is the price o’ not gettin’ pinched.” 
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A LISTENING POST 





castle, I suppose, and had armies and 
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beard, “‘please, sir, could you give me a 
job as foreman of the cutting room? I 
have had much experience in the handling of men.” 

Abe Mankelwitz, president of the Flossyfit Skirt Co., re- 
garded the applicant dubiously. ‘“‘Your face ain’t familiar,” 
said he noncommittally. ‘*What’s your name, who was you 
with last, and why did you quit them?” 

‘““My name is Leon Trotzky,” replied the applicant, cough- 
ing apologetically. ‘* My last job was running Russia with my 
old friend Lenine. Lenine was president, and I was Foreign 
Minister. We—er 


got tired of the job 





and decided to come 
back to America where 
we wouldn’t be so 
nervous all the time 
for fear someone was 
going to slip a bomb 
under us.”’ 

Abe Mankelwitz 
unobtrusively pressed 
a button far under 
neath his desk. ‘*So,”’ 
said he with an air of 
kindly interest, ‘‘so 
you was Foreign 
Minister of Russia, 
was you? Well, 
well, well! That 
must have been real 
nice! You livedina 
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The blonde—Do you think a girl should ever propose? 
The brunette—! hardly know, dear—Have you tried everything else? 


>= ‘We had several hundred thousand 


Uy 


men, and they would go out and murder 
somebody whenever I or Lenine gave the word.” 

“My! My!” smiled Abe Mankelwitz. ‘‘What a interest- 
ing experience! I bet you was sorry to leave Russia!” 

Something peculiar about Mankelwitz’s tone caught 
Trotzky’s ear. “If you haven’t any place for me,” said he, 
moving toward the door, “I'll be going.” At that moment 
a large person in the uniform of a special policeman entered the 
door. “Did you ring, Mr. Mankelwitz?” he asked. 

“T sure did! This 
guy has been telling me 
that he used to boss 
Russia with another 
guy. Run him over to 
the station house and 
find out where he es- 

Sa caped from, will you?” 
The special police 
man shook his head re- 
provingly at Trotzky. 
“You shouldn’t come 
around springing sto- 
ries like that on busi- 
ness men,” said he. 
Trotzky sighed 
ceeply. “Sometimes,” 
he admitted bitterly, 
“T doubt it myself!” 
Then he went with 
thespecial policeman. 





















The Tired Theatre-Goer 
O* I have taken in the shows 
For many years, but now 


Che same old actors in the same 


Old stunts seem stale, I vow! 


Indeed, I wish John Drew would try 
ro do a tragic part; 

Maude Adams as a siren bold 
Should exercise her art! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cute Billie Burke should settle 
down 

And play a grown-up réle; 

A Winter Garden Mrs. Fiske 
Would be exceeding droll! 

If Faversham should sing and dance 
I’m sure ’twould be a go; 

And Mrs. Castle ought to try 
\ melodrama show! \* 

I'd like to see Al Jolson as 
The melancholy Dane; 

And Eva Tanguay’s Juliet 
Would truly entertain! 

Harold Seton | 


Evened Up 
Polly—Mrs. Talkalot says she 
believes only half she hears. 
Dolly—Yes, but she hears 
twice as much as anybody else 





Evidence to the Contrary 
She—Pshaw, the world is just 
as superstitious as ever. 
He—Why, you don’t see one auto tire 
over the door where you used to see a 
dozen horseshoes. 


Don’t 
Briggs—I wonder if I shall ever learn 
how to make love in the right way? 
Griggs—Don’t! It’s only the wrong 
way that interests girls. 
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Ballade of Mesozoic Sport 

ENVY much that ancestor 

Of, well, say Mesozoic date, 
Who chased the sprightly dinosaur 
(Some eighty feet in length, they 

state) 
And, with one blow upon the pate, 
Secured sufficient food to last 
For seven months at least, or eight. 
Alas! The days of sport are past! 





An archeopteryx might soar 

An arrow split his armor plate; 
Nine feet across the wings or more 
(Geologists corroborate 

From bones in Solenhofen slate) 
Our birds today are quite outclassed. 
Produce the hespernoris’ mate! 
Alas! The days of sport are past! 


Or, in those blissful days of yore, 

A geosaur might take the bait. 

A derrick brought him to the shore 

(They averaged a ton in weight). 

\nd yet of tarpon sportsmen prate! 

Why, as a pole a schooner’s mast, 

They used to think, was tempting 
fate! 

\las! The days of sport are past! 





Envoy 





AT A BRITISH BASE 


American medical officer—Well, my man, you're getting on! 
Tommy—Thankee, sir, W’'o could ‘elp it wiv a loidy to 
‘andle me vittles? 


One Economy 
“Brown is horribly extravagant.” 
“Oh, I don’t know. He still has his 
appendix.” 


Encouraging Mother 
First college boy—What! No cigarette? 
Second college boy—No! Mother and 
I are swearing off. 


Ah, Nimrod! those, I predicate, 

Were times for the enthusiast! 

And, ah, what tales he could relate! 

Alas! The days of sport are past! 
Louis B. Capron 


Exclusive 
Fweddy—Miss High-brow there is hor- 
ribly distant to a fellow, don’t you think, 
Cholly? 
Cholly—Yeh—lives in solitary refine- 
ment, so to speak, Fweddy. 


Poverty is a telescope through which 
one may look at the dead stars of success. 
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Boarder (struggling with chicken back)—Our landlady carries patriotism too far. She practices meatless helpings. 


Egg View Notes 
By LESLIE VAN EVERY 


HE effects of the war are being severely felt here by all 
persons trying to mail a letter out of town for two cents, 
and because of the alarming shortage of pennies, the 

school-house Sunday religious services have been discontinued 
indefinitely. 

An explosion in Bill Waite’s grocery, Saturday morning, 
was plainly heard by everybody present, including Lem Bush- 
nell, our marshall, who immediately whispered that maybe it 
was the work of German spies. He quit a shrewd investigation 
as soon as he discovered that it was a bottle of ketchup. 

Ever since the home talent play given over the lockup, 
Friday night, for the benefit of the local Red Cross association, 
Muley Cannon has been much too mad at Tink Nitz to look at 
or speak to him. Both of these gifted persons had very impor- 
tant parts in the drama. Near the end of the last act, Muley, 
who was a big-city agent for something, stopped in a cigar stand 
looked after by Tink, and bought a smoke, handing Tink a real 
dollar out of his own pocket, and saying extra loud for Tink 
to keep the change. After the curtain was let down, Muley 
quickly took his stage shirt off, and asked Tink for the dollar, 
but he didn’t get it as Tink said Muley had owed him one for 
five years, which was long enough. 


“While There’s Life—’” 
By LISLE BELL 


HEY were talking about the war. They were a married 
woman and a single woman, and the single woman was 
taking the lead. 

“Has your husband enlisted in anything?” she asked. 

““Not yet.” 

“Oh, but I suppose he will enlist in something right away,” 
came next with rising inflection. 

The married woman said she wasn’t sure. 

She even ventured the thought that perhaps her husband 
might be of more service in some capacity other than that of a 
soldier. 

The single woman dissented. 

“But I don’t think John could make a soldier,” said John’s 
wife. “As much as he might want to help his country in the 
actual fighting, I don’t believe he could. He is as patriotic as 
anybody, but he is not a fighter. There are lots of things he can 
do, but I feel certain he wouldn’t ever make a soldier.” 

The single woman was unmoved. 

“Oh, they can make a soldier out of almost anything,” she 
said cheerfully. 





The Kaiser is a Jonah who is trying to swallow a whale. 








THE EXQUISITE IMPOSSIBILITY OF DOING IT NOW 


By KATE MASTERSON 


N ENGLISHMAN at a Savoy dinner was appalled when 
an American guest, called on for a toast, raised his glass 
and gaily announced: ‘The Worst Is Yet To Come!” 

He failed to grasp the humor of the thought and floundered 
stupidly over the joke. He seemed to think it voiced some 
national note of prophecy and wondered why the approach of 
calamity should be heralded in wine. 

We who know how funny it is and how it is quoted and re- 
quoted as a classic of wit can only pity British dulness. We 
know that these quips fre- 
quently mean more than 
they indicate from the 
fact that they are spoken 
first in scenes and at 
gatherings the nature of 
which makes the jokes 
immortal. 

We have learned to 
live upon our wall mot- 
and pin splendid 
sentiments on the mirro1s 
rather than dance cards. 
Of late years we glimpse 
at every corner the crisp, 
imperative command: 
“DO IT NOW!” 

It may be because the 
Worst Is Yet To Come 
that we are to Do It Now, 
but events have crowded 
upon us so of late that 
we shall probably abolish the wise sayings that we have brought 
our parents up on for such a long while. Adages are going out. 
Chey are no longer flung in one’s face at dinners and clergymen 
avoid them in their sermons. 

\dage sharps hate each other and rarely meet in the mortal 
combat that their mutual conversation would bring about. 
The born adage quoter waits his chance to come upon some one 
who has put his copy book maxims aside with his nursery mugs 
He then unlooses the full fury of 


toes 


ind Mother Goose songs. 
his hoary wisdom cribbed from the ages. 

rhe doddering joy in the old saw and throw their missiles 
vith glee like the wild snowballs of a second childhood. They 
make deadly aim at spontaneity, generosity, courage, and trust 
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1914-15 


FOUR STAGES OF A 





Man in crater—Nothin’ like economy, Bert. 
there aint no use wastin’ ammunition. 





in one’s fellow humans. And such is the force of repetition 
that this twaddle of the Long-since-passed-away carries a cer- 
tain weight that stuns for an instant many of those who confuse 
Shakespeare and the Bible. 

The Secret Order of Adage Users are well aware that there 
is no saying on the list that may not be met with another equally 
untrue, proving the opposite to be the case. Writers have 
gained reputations as humorists by transposing these mossy 
Not So’s and turning them inside out, in which inversion they 
proved more amusing 
than in their first form. 

The useless many, the 
busy bee and the early 
riser have lost their pres- 
tige, together with the 


stone that never rolls 
from its firm base. The 
fighter that runs away 


so that he may return to 
fight again, and presum- 
ably to run again, fails 
to impress us. To laugh 
last used to be quoted 
as the epitome of victory, 
yet turning a few pages, 
we find that laughter is 
the mere braying of the 
fool, so some adopt a set 
scowl to prove their 
mental weight. 
Rochefoucauld, Chest- 
erfield, Epictetus and other philosophers argued their deductions 
in an apologetic and charming manner, as though appealing to 
the reason of the listener; but the adage hurls itself at us 
with such safe and palsied force that it shatters all self-respect. 
The Book of Old Sayings would keep us forever trembling on 
the threshold of advance or else dashing wildly up the side of a 


If ye do have to plug ‘em, 


mountain. 

Life has enough of perplexities to combat without netting 
ourselves in this unassailable mesh of glib falsehoods. They 
stand with tin swords crossed, barring the way to a clear out- 
look. Let us build more stately mansions for our souls. There 
are no slots in our intelligence where it is necessary to drop an 
old adage before we may direct our lives aright. 
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MUSTACHE 
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GEE! 


_ HAT a very disagreeable person 
W that lame old man is who has just 
passed by,” said the horse-faced 
gent in a high-pitched voice. “Noticing 
that he was a veteran of the Civil War, I 
offered to tell him my theory of the coming of the millennium, 
when all war will cease. And he told me to go to the devil 
with it, and limped off down the street.” 

“Yes, Uncle Hopper doesn’t seem to care much about 
piffle, for a fact,”’ a trifle grimly replied the landlord of the 
Petunia tavern. ‘‘ You see, in his time, he has been where there 
was very little theory and a heap of practise. He lost his leg at 
Chickamauga, and he has a grandson—all that is left of his 
family— Somewhere in France’ now. He makes rustic chairs, 
for porches and so on, and they are good chairs, too. The money 
he gets in that way, together with his pension, keeps him in 
modest comfort. He raised his grandson and educated the boy, 
and the latter is a sergeant now; they tell me that he is a good 
sergeant, too. For quite a spell Uncle Hopper has had a habit 
of spending all the money he could spare in buying picture post- 
cards of scenes around here, and one-cent postage stamps. 
He sticks a stamp on each card, and when he learns that a troop 
train is going through he brushes up his faded G. A. R. suit with 
the little bronze button on the lapel of the coat, and goes stub- 
bing off on his cork leg down to the depot. 


His Tiny Bit 


By TOM P. 


“When the train comes in, with the 
brown-faced, brown-clad wampus-cats hang- 
ing out of the windows, Uncle Hopper 
goes limping along beside it, and hands 
each soldier a picture card, so that without 
any trouble he can write home to the folks that are longing 
to hear from him. And when the boy is particularly young- 
looking or seems to want to talk Uncle Hopper tells him 
about Jake, over in France, and then leaves him with a 
‘God bless you, lad!’ Somehow, he ’pears to make quite a hit 
with the young fellers. And they all say that if they meet Jake 
they’ll sure tell him that his uncle is all right. When he comes 
to an officer he salutes and asks, ‘ Will you have a post-card with 
my compliments, sir?’ And the officer always salutes and takes 
the card and thanks him, and then looks after him with respect 
as he goes limping along the train. 

“And, some way, I can’t help thinking that old Uncle 
Hopper, with his game leg and his little post-cards, is doing his 
bit just about as well as if he was arguing till he was black in the 
face about how to end wars and bring millenniums.”’ 
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Fully Explained 
“How did Dr. Capsule become so rich? 
as a general practitioner.” 
“He became a specialist.” 


He nearly starved 





‘‘Uncle Walt’s’’ Exclusive 
Message to Judge 


’M seated in the firelight’s glow, and 
thinking of the bills I owe, in gloomy 
solitude; those blazing logs I bought 

of Jones and owe him for them twenty 
bones, and he’s in ugly mood. He follows 
me around the town, he chases me up 
stairs and down, and brandishes his bill; 
he seems quite anxious for his pay; he’s 
after me by night and day, he tracks me 
down with skill. 

This world would be a joyous place, if 
people had no bills to face, no bailiffs 
grim and stern; if bill collectors were in 
jail, or given joyrides on a rail, we'd all 
have coin to burn. 

The clock is ticking in the hall, it 
measures off, beyond recall, the hours 
that come no more; and it reminds me, as 
it tocks, I owe for it and other clocks at 
Ricker’s doodad Oh, Ricker’s 
whiskers once were brown, but as he trails 
me through the town, I see them turning 
red; because I do not pay my bills, he 
says his wife is out of frills, his children 
cry for bread. I hate to jog along the 
street, for nearly every man I meet has 


store. 





hireside 
Musings 


Walt Mason 





some such tale as that; because I fail to 
settle up, one cannot feed his setter-pup, 


another’s shy a hat. 
It is a scene of comfort here, the fire- 





light gleaming, bright and clear, on rows 
of valued books; but glancing at them 
brings to mind one fact that’s never far 
behind—I owe for them at Cook’s. And 
Cook is but a tinhorn sport; he says he'll 
hale me into court if I don’t cash up 
soon; that man would chase me seven 
miles, and climb all kinds of gates and 
stiles, to get a picayune. I try to dodge 
him every day, I pussyfoot as best I 
may, and use deserted streets, but he 
pursues, down dale, up hill, and calls at- 


tention to his bill, in six typewritten 


sheets. 

I'm using lamps these winter nights; 
the power plant shut off all the lights 
because I’m in arrears; and lamps are 
truly beastly fakes; they’re only fit for 
crossroads jakes, with mildew in their ears. 

Jemima starts the graphophone, and it 
is playing ‘‘Belle Mahone”’; it’s sweet, 
so help me Mike; and that reminds me 
that I owe the music man a lot of dough 
for records and the like. All things bring 
up a debt or dun, reminding me of hard 
earned mon that’s due some merchant’s 
till; there’s some one knocking at the 
door—no doubt it is a dreary bore who 
has a little bill. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF FATS 
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Parents and Friends 


By ALICE BOOTH 


HE trouble with parents is that they are not content 
with possessing our love and admiration: they ex- 
pect us to like them and find them congenial company. 

There is something about the relation of parent and child 
that automatically precludes anything but the most ex 
alted—and exhausting—sentiments between them. For 
one thing, our parents are always telling us of the endless 
care bestowed upon us during a sickly and, they seem to feel, 
unnecessarily protracted childhood. The obligation weighs 
upon us and we are correspondingly uncomfortable. No 
matter what we become in after life, it is never adequate 
to all the bother of bringing us up. That is why we go out 
nights instead of staying in‘to hear about the Winter of 
1907 when they walked the floor with us every night for 
three months, seeing us through the colic. Light frivolity 
withers in the glare of facts like these. They inspire us 
with awe—awe and gloom. 

The worst of it is that we can never pay them back. 
We can not square things with parents by asking them down 
to the corner drugstore for a chocolate soda. Yet any 
friend would accept it as complete return for any. service 
in the world, from saving us from drowning to lending a 
handkerchief in time of need. 

And then parents have a morbid obsession for being a 
good influence in our lives. There is absolutely no thrill to 
association with them. Friends are always leading us 
into some temptation or other, whether it is calling on a 


dangerous blonde or merely leaving our umbrella at home 
when rain threatens. This is what makes life interesting. 
If we yield to temptation it is a glorious sensation; if we resist 
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“Honest! My father knows a man that has a friend that works for a gentleman that has 
sugar in his coffee most ev'ry day!” 











DANGEROUS CHARACTER 
“Bill Jones, of Company C, tells me their cook is liable to be court- 





martialed and shot.” 


“What's the trouble?” 
“Well, they say that either he’s a German spy, and tried to poison 


‘em, or else he don’t know how to cook!” 


it is an equally glorious sensation. Our friends care even less 
about our welfare than we care ourselves. That is why we find 
them so comfortable. 


As a class, parents are uni- 
versally ignorant of Mendel’s 
law of inheritance, and when 
it is brought to their attention 
fail to see much in it. They 
love us without the faintest 
comprehension of us, realizing 
only that once we were their 
pink-toed baby. When they in- 
advertently catch a glimpse of 
that wonderful tangle our friends 
consider a charming personality, 
they invariably disapprove, and 
wish we were as we used to be. 

In no case would parents wish 
to have anything whatever to do 
with us if we were not their 
children. But if they were not 
our parents we might often find 
them really quite possible after 


all. 
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His Notion 

“Strikes me,” said Mr. Gap 
Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, 
Ark., “‘that it would be a fine 
idy to make the hookworm the 
state flower of this Grand Old 
Commonwealth. It’s the best 
excuse for letting the women 
do the work that was ever in- 
vented.” 
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° . *Regardez donc votre chien, il demande du suc 
lommy (as his prisoner responds to a & testes les tables,” e chien, il demande du sucre 
demand for increased speed)—That’s ,_. J¢ Sais bien—il me rapporte ses cing kilogs tous 
better, Fritz—keep thz > anc : > "eae . ; 
perseggaie der it up and then nm “Look at your dog begging sugan’”’ 
nasty accidents won’t happen.—Pussing “Ves. he brings 
Sheen dtaedens , | . Yes, he brings me ten pounds a 
: 4 dav La Baionnette (Paris). 
‘Lloyd George says as we're goin’ 
to fight to the last man—but wot I 
wants to know is—oo’s a goin’ to 
* tn comiatgan taliiest! Buguioage Meuieer bring that last man ‘is rations: 
1 été prisonnier en France, il est devenu trop Bystander (London). She—I hear you are engaged to an 
difficile . . .; je ne sais plus quoi faire 4 manger.” actress? . 
“ec ety, CA ~s — aa . ss aa ° ° ae 
[ give notice. Since mein Herr He—Yes. but I tried to break it off. 
was a prisoner in France he’s too fussy She—Indeed, and what are her 
about what he eats.”’—Le Rire (Paris). . — ET terms? 
‘ He (sadly)—Annexation or indem- 
nity..-Bystander (London). 
\ An Obvious Clue “ a. 
J e o i = = - == 
Elderly boarder (who does _himsel! ==] 
well) Dear me! I’ve lost two buttons off ll 
my waistcoat. At the Academy The Force of Habit 
Landlady—I expect you'll find them “TI posed for that, Miss; I posed M. Lebureau (au front)—Entrez! 
in the dining-room.—Passing Show too long—that’s why I’m here.”’— Mr. Bureauclerk (at the front)—Come 
(London). London Opinion. in!—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 











Masquerade scene in “Lord and Lady Aley.” 








By Figaro 
“é OULD you advise me to take my daughter to set ‘suspect’ him; for he, it seems to me, is a genuine moralist—not a 


‘Why Marry?’” asked the Careful Mother. 

No, madam,” ré plied the Criti sees through conditions to something better. Marriage as it exists 
* \h, [ understand today is far from ideal, he says. Let’s see what’s the matter. We'll 
things I heard about it that it was—er not muckrake it, but diagnose the trouble. And so this laughing 


preacher nor pruriency-seeker, but a humorous philosopher who 


I had gathered from several 


‘Unconventional?” 
“Yes, very much so—the sort of thing that would unsettle a 
young person’s sense of propriety. And so I asked you, to 
make sure Now that I know that you, too, wouldn't take a 
daughter of yours to see it, I’m very glad I waited to find out 
‘But I would take a daughter of mine to see ‘Why 
Marry?’—if I had one.” 
“What? But you just said 
I said (if you'll pardon me) that I wouldn’t advise 


” 


vou to take your daughter. I know by sad experience 
that advice like that only gets one into hot water; 
for no two people’s ideas of What a Girl Ought 
to See are the same. 

No, any ambition I may have entertained of 
being a Mother’s Helper in such matters has 
ended in disillusionment and humiliation 

You consider, then, that ‘Why Marry?’ is 


not really——er 

‘Yes, I regard it as the most constructivels 
moral, as well as the cleverest play written in 
\merica in years Anvone can be merely, tty 
on the subject of marriage, but few get further 
than’ tha Shaw, in ‘Getting Married,’ ‘ Mis 
illiance and so torth proves vhat a stimulating 
topic it is for talk he pitches cleverly-aimed 
epigran it it is one would Loss rope rings t 


take Each one he tosses vhirs ibout the point 
for an instant and then subsides But it is enly a 

me. When he has tossed a whole set he begins 
over again, and so play follows play. His greatest 
sport of all is inveigling people into taking him 
seriously.” 

“I’m sure J never took Shaw seriously 
though a lot of the women at my club do. When 






Brieux, who can impart a chapter of sociology in a chuckle, enlightens 
us by delighting us.” 

“That doesn’t sound so shocking.” 

“\h, but wait. To prove the evils of present-day marriage he 
shows that a union authorized by church and state and Mrs. Grundy 

may be less moral than a union without wedlock.” 

‘Why, how preposterous!” 

“But he does it convincingly. \ brainless chit of a girl, reared 
only to catch some ‘ nice’ (that is to say, rich) husband, succeeds 
in ‘landing’ a wealthy young rake whom she does not love. 
Her family—even her cousin who isa clergy 
man—are delighted. An elaborate wedding cere- 
mony is planned to solemnize the union. This so 
disgusts her elder sister, the heroine of the play, 
that she forswears all marriage as a mockery and 
sham and resolves on a free union with the man 
she ideally loves. In the end, however, she is 
married; but not until she has riddled the hypoc 


risy of the other match. The theme of the play 


is this: No marriage is moral, however much en 
dorsed by church and society it may be, if it can 
be shown to be less ideal, less sincere than free 
love 

‘But wo marriage could be as immoral as free 
love ~ 

‘You'd think so, wouldn’t you: before you 


saw the play. But wait till you’ve seen it!” 

“Well, at any rate I shall certainly not take 
my daughter to it!” 

‘I shouldn’t decide that now if I were you 
Why not go to it yourself, and then decide. I’m 
sure you'll find it mighty interesting.” 

‘Perhaps I shall.” 

“And in the mean time you might take 


anyone tries to be as smart as all that, I suspect 
him 


‘Well, Jesse Lynch Williams is quite as smart 
iring as Shaw, but I don’t think you need 


and d 





We never realize how much we need a 
thing until it suddenly runs short. 
Blutch Landorf, of the Hippodrome, 
discovers all at once that the supply of 
his right leg isn't equal to the demand. 


your daughter to ‘General Post’ and ‘Billeted.’ 
They are exceptionally bright war-time com 
edies, delightfully played and innocent beyond 


all question.” 
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af Helen MacKellar in “A Tailor-Made Man. 













































Bringing this pair of noble 
steeds to a realization of their 
responsibilities is difficult, not 
to say arduous. The drivers 
try a little uplift 


These moving spirits, the Malia & Bart 
trou pe at the Hippodrome, demonstrate the joys 
of breaking up housekeeping. They obligingly 
solve the problem of what to do with your 


lding presents 


To sympathize with the 
under-dog is one of the 
Sinest traits of humanity. 
» The way these people 
display their compas 
sion is indeed beautiful 
it is like giving a cup 











i 4 segs - oye o/ cold water to a drown 
5% GCCOTEGRCE ineman. Thanks to the 
th poetic justi ro pe with which they hav 
r one of the van thoughtfully enfolded his 
lals is unexpected neck, he ts unable to 
letained by a express his appreciation 
in words 
1/ the left 
“Did I strike a bone, miss? ”’ 
“You bent the pin.” 
“Well, I'd rather bend them 
than lose them like I do in the 
fat ones.” 
LAURETTE TAYLOR and Fay 
FONTAINE in “‘Happiness.” 
Betty, in financial is plas 
ning to collect the e of her 
pouse, who incon pped ti 
anety 
‘You're quite sure your husband 
' is dead?” 
“I’ve had only one telegram.’ 
“But, then, you had only one 
} husband.” 
' MARGARET ANGLIN and 
Howarp Linpsay in “Billeted.”” 
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father was 


N Ole Kentucky—* My 
killed in a feud.” 
‘“T never would ride in one of those cheap 
cars.” 


Trate Father 
isn’t he? 

Sweet Thing 
know? 


Jack is a close young man, 


Why father, how ‘do you 


Chem Notes 
Little Willie wondered why 
Acid troubled Alkalie, 
So in manner very placid, 

Fed the kitty boric acid. 
Thereupon the cat grew frantic, 
Executing many an antic. 
“Oh!” cried Willie, mystified, 
“Pussy must be alkalied.”’ 


Housewife—You claim to be an_ expert 
side-walk layer. 

Ex-railroad ite 
trains. 


I put in five years flagging 
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A Time Exposure 
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stuff* go to—New 


“Where does that 
York?” 

“Nope, 

“Oh, so you're writing to one of those 
sweet little 

‘*No, to fourteen of *em!” 


to lil’ ol’ Ann Arbor.” 


HOME Defense League—“ My wife is 
the limit,’’ groaned the American busi- 
nessman, who was dining with a French 
visitor to this country. “Since the war 
began, it’s just one meeting after another 
night and day. Tell me, does your wife go 
in much for club work?” 

‘No, ze club—nevaire,” replied his guest. 
‘One time—tree time she have slap me and 
pull ze hair, but, mon Dieu!—ze club— 
nevaire.” 


Double Cross Work—“ You, sir,” thun- 
dered the judge to the pickpocket, ‘“‘are a 
parasite, a human leech living off the honest 
endeavor of a nation that is heroically sacri- 
ficing itself to win this war. Answer me, you 
slacker, what have you done for your 
country?”’ 

‘Your honor, I’m engaged in relief work.” 


Heroism in the Nth—Sweet young 
thing (to dance partner)—And I’m sure 
you're doing something patriotic, too. 
Everyone should at this time. 

Man—Yes, indeed. I’m letting my best 
girl knit me a pair of socks, and I carried her 
knitting-bag for her the last time we went 
walking. 


The Dear Departed—‘ Now tell me 
truly, Eva, dear,” said. the friend in a confi- 
dential tone after the funeral. ‘‘Did your 
husband leave you much?” 

“Indeed he did not! All those reports are 
lies. He was always with me on Sunday 
mornings.” 
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The Lunatic’s Love Song 
HERE’S not a spider in the sky 
There’s not a glowworm in the sea, 
There’s not a crab that soars on high 
But bids me dream, dear maid, of thee! 
When watery Phoebus plows the main, 
When firey Luna gilds the lea; 
As flies run up the window pane, 
So fly my thoughts, dear love, to thee. 


They were discussing literature and the 
conversation turned to English authors. 
‘‘Have you read Carlyle?” inquired the 
literary connoisseur. ‘‘ No,” answered the 
literary parvenue, ‘“‘but I’ve visited his 
Indian school.” 


Barbara—Soldiers are like corn. 
Sammie—W hy? 
Barbara—It’s what the chickens want. 


Husband—Can you tell me of my wife's 
whereabouts? 

Maid—Faith, sir, I think you will find 
them in the laundry. 


Dreamy—Her face is queenly and _ her 
mouth is the mouth of a princess. 
Hard facts—Yes even her 


crowned. 


teeth are 


“Ever heard the story of the two men?” 
“No, what is it?” 
“He-he.” 
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A Stringed Quartette 
He (impatiently)—I can’t see through 
you at all any more. 
She—Wise up. Fashions have changed. 


He—Will you bet? 
She—I'll bet a kiss. 
His true friend—And Ill hold the stakes. 


Undoubtedly—*“ What is the difference 
between an elephant and a mosquito?” 

“What is the difference?” 

“The shape.” 
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Become a Super-Man! 


You can become a super-man in energy, vitality, courage, youth, health, pleasure, confidence, 


self-reliance—a super-man in personality, mind and body. 


Conscious Evolution Means: of 


More energy £ 
Greater activity & 
Greater thrift 

More alertness 

More wideawakeness 

More aggressiveness 

Greater mental power 
Greater keenness 

Better vitality 

Greater digestive power 
Greater heart power 

Greater lung power 

Better health 

More pleasure 

More happiness 

More self-confidence 
Greater living power 
Greater success power 
Greater personal power 

A longer and more fruitful life 
Better and perpetual youth 
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F. W. Vanderbilt 

W. G. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Woodrow Wilson 
Alfred |. Du Pont 
Maxine Elliott 


25,000 in New York 5,000 in 
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Known People 
Who 
Swoboda System 


Anna Held 
SWOBODA HAS OVER 260,000 FOLLOWERS! 


162/000 in other places 
TOTAL —262,000 Men and Women 
HN RA gh 
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Oy Less fatigue 
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" of the Well 





Use the 


Less misery 
Less worry 


W. R. Hearst 

Howard Gould 
Simon Guggenheim 
Charles Evans Hughes 
Charles F. Swift 
Oscar Straus 
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Pittsburgh 2,000 in Los {ngeles 
uw 


14,000 in Sriees, 4,000 in or —, 1,000 in Washing “ 
15,000 in Philadelphia 800 in Cleveland ton, D.C. 
7,000 in Boston 1,200 in Cincinnati 25,000 in England Less failure 


Less old age 


WHY LIVE THE PARTIAL LIFE? 
Conscious Evolution Means: 


Less sluggishness 
Less laziness 
Less weakness 
Less indolence 
Less shiftlessness 
Less stupidity 
Less inertness 
Less drowsiness 
Less indigestion 
Less constipation 
Less nervousness 
Less distress 

Less dizziness 


Less inferior life 
Less self-neglect 
Less deterioration 


This New Copyrighted Book is Free 





The 
Swoboda 
System 
is as 
Effective 
for 
Women 
as for 





Swoboda has written a wonderful explanation of the human body and its evolution. 


This 


book — Conscious Evolution and the human body as it has never been explained be- 
t 


fore. 
and enlightens. 


body. It tells how the cells and their energies build the organs and the body, and it tells 
how to organize the cells beyond the point where nature left off for you. It will give you a 
better understanding of yourself than you could obtain through reading all of the books of 
science and philosophy on the subject of the body and mind, because it explains principles 
that have never before been explained by scientists or philosophers. Itisimpossible to dupli- 
cate elsewhere the information it gives, and the value of the information is beyond estimate. 


Swoboda has written a simple, but the first really scien- 
tific and philosophical explanation of the actual evolu- 
tionary cause of old age. This essay is a classic. It will 
stand for all time throughout all ages as the first basic 
and real analysis of evolution and ageing of the cells of 
the human body. It explains the psychological and evo- 
lutionary errors and elements involved in the production 
of ageing. Without being compelled to study text books 
on psychology, philosophy, biology, histology, etc., you 
will through reading this brief analysis learn fully what 
is nature, when is nature not nature, what is the cause 
of growth, maturity, evolution and decay. Swoboda 
has the happy faculty of being able to put a whole sci- 
ence into a comparatively few words. This essay will 
interest not only men and women who are merely inter- 
estedin avoiding the nightmare of oldage,and thosewho 
realize consciously that they are growing older in body, 
but it will also interest the scientist, the philosopher, the 
psychologist, as well as the pure speculator on the sub- 
jectof life. I predict that every manandwomanwillread 
this work and profit by it. Itis the A, B, C of perpetual 
youth. It will mean astonishment to the scientist. It 


brings confusion to those who practice self-deception. 
It brings embarrassment to those who believe old 
age necessary. It seems bold, but this is only the effect of 
misconception concerning the necessity of old age. 


You owe yourself a reading of this essay on the Swo- 
boda philosophy and science. It will put you favorably 
| in touch and in harmony with your creative forces. You 
| will harness them, capitalize them, and employ 
them. The result will amaze you. This essay which 
Swoboda has written and copyrighted will be sent 
to you free of charge and free of all obligations to g 
Swoboda if you will write for it. Just write your } 
| name and address on this page, tear it out and 
| mail it to Swoboda, or draw a ring around your / 


explains the Swoboda theory and laws of mind and body. It startles, educates, 
It explains as never before the reason for the evolution of the mind and 








eM 
ALOIS P. 
SWOBODA 
/ 2102 Berkeley Building 
New York City 


Please send me your 
free copyrighted book 
“Conscious Evolution.’’ 


|mame on your letter-head, or merely send 4 Name .... 


postal, giving your name and address. Do it to- 
day. Read it, and learn how to be perpetually 


young, for you cannot afford to live an inferior / ee ee 


life and to grow old. 
Address City 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 2102 Berkeley Bldg., New York City, N. Y.7 su 












The Notion Counter 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


UR allegiance is divided in only one re- 
QO spect: Just when Henry has us all 

worked up over the marines, Wesley 
joins the engineers, Tom the national army, 
and Phil the national guard. 

\s to the unlickability of the Germans, and 
when the war will end, and a few things like 
that, I wish that the Government would get 
after the excess prophets. 

There are two kinds of slackers: the man 
who is trying to get out of the war all he can 
and the man who is trying to get all he can out 
of the war. 

The joke about the soldiers going to France 
being in transports should be interned for the 
period of the war. 

There are a lot of goldbrick operators in this 
country who are sore now because they never 
thought of Russia. 

The German crown prince may point toward 
France, but the German footprints point toward 
Germany 

The soldier who gets married abroad should 
just stop and think what the girl he left behind 
him will have to marry. 

Some of our draft slackers seem to think that 
the pen is more comfortable than the sword. 

Che Italians must get a good deal of amuse- 
ment out of making the Germans dig trenches. 

An optimist is a man who says that he will go 
home and talk it over with his wife. 

And, when he does talk it over with his wife, 
he is pretty sure to be talked over. 

\nyway, it is pretty nearly an absolute cer- 
tainty that he will be over-talked. 

The only way that Germany seems to be able 
to starve the English is in prison camps. 

The young fellow who always wanted to 
make a trip to Europe now has the chance. 

A lot of our broncho busters are now engaged 
in teat hing the kaiser to back up. 

Sleepers have many funny names, but none 
that is funnier than “sleeper.” 

You can’t take things by and large any more. 
You can buy, but not large. 

Peace talk hath its victories for Germany no 
less renowned than war. 

An account of a charge is pleasant read- 
ing, but not a charge account. 

The house of Hohenzollern seems to be in for 
some Spring cleaning. 

Our flat was so cold last night I dreamt that 
I dwelt in marble halls. 

Stop and think if you are right; and, if you 
are wrong, think to stop. 

You may wonder what the plumber put in 
that took so long. It was time. 

Germany thinks the American army is a 
joke Well, it will get across 

It is easy for people to get your number, un- 
less they use the ‘phone. 

German diplomacy moves in a mysterious 
way its blunders to perform 

It is better to wear stripes on your sleeves 
than on your backs. 

li your boy is too rough for a horse-shoer 
make him a dentist 

We are going to pay our debt to France in 
stead of to Germany 
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COM PANY 


Graham Crackers 


as a Breakfast Food 







Tomorrow morning, try a few crisp, appetizing 
N. B. C. Graham Crackers with milk or cream, hot 
or cold. Don’t use sugar, as the Graham Crackers 
are sweet enough without. You will relish this de- 


licious breakfast food. 


It will refresh you and 


strengthen you for the day's work. 
N. B. C. Graham Crackers contain graham flour 


made of whole 
wheat ground on 
old-fashioned burr 
stones. They are 
appetizing, nourish- 
ing and satisfying. 
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Oatmeal Crackers for Breakfast 


Variety gives zest to any meal. One soon tires of 
the same food morning after morning. N. B. C. 
Oatmeal Crackers offer you a delightful change. 


Try them for breakfast with milk—hot or cold. 
You will find them delightfully good and satisfying. 


N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers are very nutritious. 
They contain oatmeal in its most delicious form, 
slightly sweetened so that no additional sugar is re- 
quired—thus assisting in the national economy of this 
article of diet. 












Keep a few 
packages of this 
wholesome food on 


hand for breakfast. 
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A DOUBTING AGE 
By ARTHUR L, SALMON 


LD TALES are doomed without a 
saving clause; 
The critics fall on them with fang and 
molar. 
The demigods have lost their souls, be- 
cause 
They’re simply Solar. 


In these sad days when idols fall to dust 

I can’t feel sure of Caesar or of Nero; 
The one may prove a myth, the other just 
A Culture-hero. 


Gone is the vision of an Age of gold. 
And science scouts a Paradise for- 
saken. 
Bacon was Shakespeare—we shall soon 
be told 
That Hogg was Bacon. * 


Tell never lived, so one is not amazed 
To learn he never really shot the apple; 

And Gelert was a Celtic saint who raised 
A wayside chapel. 


The Piper Pied of Hamelin has passed 
Into a wind-myth with his magic 
whistle; 
And Bishop Hatto with his mice is cast 
To stern dismissal. 


And Washington, the noble upright lad 
Who cut the tree and could not dream 
of lying— 
I “hae my doots’’—it really is so sad, 
I feel like crying. 


What is the use of glorious tales that stir 
The fervent mind to deeds that shall 
outbid them, 
When future brutal critics may aver 
We never did them? 


NEW BOOKS 
To be published in 1918 

“Houses I’ve Robbed,” by the German 
Crown Prince. 

“Willful Waste Makes Woeful Want,” by 
Herbert C. Hoover. 

“Benedict Arnold. 
David Starr Jordan. 

“Give a Dog Rope Enough,” by Jeremiah 
O’Leary. 

“Dr. Heckyll and Mr. Jyde,” by Arthur 
Brisbane. 

“The Snake in the Grass,” by Count von 
Bernstorff. 

“A Sigh 
Romanoff. 

“Crying Over Spilled Milk,” by ex-King 
Constantine of Greece. 

“Every Dog has his 
Manuel of Portugal. 

“Fooling Some of the People Some of the 
Time,” by Billy Sunday. 


An Appreciation,” by 


from Siberia,” by Nicholas 


ex-King 


Day,” by 


—Harold Seton. 


Her Reason for Doing So 


He (very bashful)—What would you do if 
I should steal a kiss? 

She—I'd tell Jack Timid. 

Her—What for? 

She—Oh, just to encourage him. 
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Captain Kidd’s 
Treasure 
James Montgomery Flagg 
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es 


Telling It to the 
Marines 
Tony Sarg 





A Present from Her 
Sailor Friend 
James Montgomery Flagg 


fir 
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wore ee 


A Jill for Jack 


James Montgomery Flagg 


War Babies 
Will Rannells 





Heave 
Ho! 


Everybody 
loves 
the sailor 


Here are five 
pictures for 
everybody for 
they’re all as 
full 


and tang as a 


of snap 


sea-breeze. 


They are full- 
color prints 
gx12,onheavy 
mats ready for 
the frame and 
they sell at 
$.25 apiece— 
the five for 


$1.00 





Judge Art 
Print 
Dept. 

225 Fifth 


Avenue 


’ New York 


City 











FUNNY THINGS IN A SOLDIER’S LIFE 


tie 








On Guard 
By Frank H. MacDonald, Supply Co., 


64th Inf., Camp 
‘ash. 


Lewis, 
HE Rookie was doing his first “bit” of 
guard duty. Along toward midnight he 
heard a crackling sound in the brush. 
“Halt! Who’s there?” 
“Officer of the day,” came the reply. 
“Oh! No you don’t! What in blazes you 
doing out this time of the night?” 


His Mission 


By Bruce Cole, Army Y. M.C. A., Camp Dodge, Iowa 


HE benevolent-looking old gentleman was 

sightseeing in the camp. ‘So you are 
going to make the world safe for democracy, 
are you?” he said to one of the soldiers. 

The man looked at him scornfully and said, 
“Hell, no! I’m going over to make the guy 
that said America couldn’t raise an army eat 
his words.” 
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Mobilizing His Home 


By Privete Jesse H. Pritchett, jth U.S. Engineers 


= ES, wife,” said Sergeant Flint enthusi- 
astically, ‘when I get back from the war 
everything will be strictly military. In the 
morning I'll line the family up with: ‘Fall in! 
Count off! Forward march! Family halt! 
Pete, you take the first squad; police up the 
barn and seed the twenty-acre piece. Pat and 
the second squad, police the yard and split a 
month’s wood. Polly, ‘with the third squad, 
help around the mess hall and quarters. You, 
my dear, will be the cook of the layout and I'll 
be the family commander.” 
“But, William, who—who will be the 
cruiting officer?” 


re- 


The Bedding 
By Emmet D. O' Brien, Co. 36, 166th Depot Brigade 
Taps—lI never used to believe that old story 
about the straw that broke the camel’s back, 


but now I do. 
Buck—How’s that? 





Taps—I slept on it last night. 


| Vol. LXXIV 


In the Army Office 
By E. L. Folk, Jr., Ground Officers’ Training Dept. Kelly 
Field No. 2, South San Antonio, Texas. 

Lieutenant (to Orderly)—Ask the Sergeant 
to come in my office. 

Sergeant (to Lieutenant)—Did you wish to 
speak to me, sir? 

Lieutenant (to Sergeant)—Find the fellow 
who is doing that whistling and make him stop. 

The Sergeant finds that the Major is ‘the 
fellow who is doing that whistling.” 

The whistling continues! 
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An Easy Remedy 
By Sergeant Gustav Kline, Depot Q. M., Honolulu, H. T. 


T target practice one morning the battery 
was firing at a flagstaff across the bay. 
The captain said to Private O’Reilly: 

““Now the ball seems to fall short of the 
mark. Instead of hitting the flagstaff it drops 
in the water just this side. What must we do to 
make the shot carry far enough to hit the staff?” 

O’Reilly (scratching his head and thinking 
hard)—Well, sir, move the gun up closer. 
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Some Plain Speaking 


MALL, Maynard & Co., Boston, have pub- 

lished a collection of verses and drawings 
by members of the American Press Humorists 
entitled “‘Long Live the Kaiser”—! The dash 
at the end of the title may be said to be reverse 
English as it relates to the subject. The feeling 
expressed by these writers, whose usual work is 
humorous, is in no sense “‘ camouflaged.”’ Some 
of them hit the nail—which in this case is the 
Kaiser—on the head. Among the verse con- 
tributors are Don Marquis, Ted Robinson, 
Walt Mason, Douglas Malloch, Grantland 
Rice, J. A. Waldron, J. U.. Higinbotham, W. 
Kee Maxwell, Lowell Otis Reese, Ray I. Hoff- 
man, Charles A. Leedy, Tod Chenevix, J. E. 
Sanford, E. Tracy Sweet, A. Walter Utting, 
Maurice Switzer, Dixon Merritt, J. J. Mundy, 
A. J. Waterhouse, Frank J. Price, Robert. L. 
Pemberton, Joe Cone, Walter Juan Davis, 
Strickland Gillilan, George Douglas, Kenneth 
L. Roberts, George Bingham, Henry Edward 
Warner, Grif Alexander, Edward W. Miller, 
McLandburgh Wilson, James T. Sullivan and 
John W. Corey. The drawings are by Orson 
Lowell, J. N. Darling (“Ding”), Robert J. 
Dean, William Donahey, Don Herold and 
William Steinke. 


Temporary Lapse 
She—I see the Russian Moslems have 
declared for the abolition of polygamy. 
He—Oh, well, you can’t expect everybody to 
be gallant in war time. 


Helping Hymen 
Bride’s mother—Colonel, have you any sug- 
gestions that would improve the marriage 
ceremony? 
Bridegroom’s old bach uncle—Not unless you 
could let the groom take gas. 


Would Help 
First flatdweller—I would like to move my 
daughter’s piano but I can’t find anybody to 
help me. Would you assist? 
Second flatdweller—Yes; if you are going to 
move it far enough. 


Pharmaceutical Phantasies 
FE can’t but praise the druggist—that 
Most useful of concoctors 
Although he taxes, now and then, 
The patients of the doctors. 


He’s bound to wield a steady hand, 
rhat’s all there is about it, 

For while he can dispense with it, 
He can’t dispense without it. 


If pious, ior his standard weights 
He doesn’t care a slam 

The more his scruples, less he’s apt 
lo sell a man a dram. 


He’s grave, nor deals in repartee 
Or jests of any sort, 

Nor, at a josher, ever thinks 
Of hurling his retort. 


And here’s another detail, which, 
To me, is most astounding: 

He fortifies his credit by 
Habitually compounding. 


And, never doubt, he’s here to stay 
Until our course is run; 
For, in our scheme of things, his place 
Is a prescriptive one. —W. E. Nesom. 




















































Every Issue of VANITY FAIR — 


Is a Boost for the Morale of the Nation 


“For God’s sake, cheer up the people of France,” 
said Pershing when they asked him what America 
could do to help win the war. Jforale, and the 
““cheero spirit’ in France, in England and in 
America. will do more to beat Germany than any 
other single thing. Lack of it will give victory to 


the Hun. 





Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or go over 
the top with an Enfield. But it can help to dispel gloom. It can 
keep cheerful the men who go and the men and women who 
stay. It can chronicle that side of the war which refuses to be 
dark—its unquenchable humor, its unconscious heroism, its 
outstanding figures, and mirror—cheerfully—the swift current 
of war-time life at home. ‘That is our “bit” in this war. 


Vanity Fair covers the war. It publishes entertaining and amusing in civil life. It 
serious articles on serious phases of it. is a sort of headquarters for the mind, a 
It shows portraits of the men who are in front-line trench in the affairs of the world, 
| the forefront. It also treats as they de- a listening post for news of the theatres, 
| serve those incidents and accidents of arts, sports, gaieties, and fashions; a special 
war-time life which call for humorous official communique—once a month—on 
appreciation or caustic comment. the latest news from our artistic and social 
It also publishes—as always—everything fronts. 


Read Vanity Fair Yourself! Send It to Your Soldier! 


Not only should you have on your library table those publications 
which treat only the most serious aspects of the war in the most 
serious way, but with them you should also have Vanity Fair, 
which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the pipers, 
and does its best to maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 





The men who have gone to camp have left their familiar worlds 
behind them. They are hungry for news. They need laughter. 


They want something amusing to read. There is nothing you / 
could give them that would more exactly fit their needs than P 
Vanity Fair. Ae 
y 4s 

Ow 5° 


9 Issues of Vanity Fair for $2 FES. 


ten, if you mail the coupon now 





If you do not know Vanity Fair, or would 
like to know it better, you may have the 
next nine issues for $2—and even ten, if 
you mail the coupon now. 


You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of 
spending $2 for a single theatre ticket, or two faded 
gardenias. Yet for that very $2 you may have ten 
months of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- 
ment than you would get from a winter of problem 
plays, or a five-foot shelf of novels. 


Attention! Eyes right! Salute the coupon! Tear 
it off, fill it out, and let Vanity Fair keep you 
—for ten months—in step with the times. 
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W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesday an 
Saturday at 2.30 


ELTINGE 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


Business Before Pleasure 


with BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 


By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 














REPUBLIC rai" wea. & sat. at 2:20 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 
and BATH 


A fresh, flippant, farcical frolic 
By C. W. Bell and Mark Swan. 











Contents of a Patriotic Window 
LD GLORY flying from a pole, 
To all creation flung, 
And, underneath, a service flag 
Upon its halyards strung. 


A Food Administration card 
To help the men beyond, 

And in the corner opposite, 
A poster for a bond. 


A woman’s waiting, wistful face \ 
Beside a freckled tad, 
Who, pressing close against the pane, 
Looks down the street for Dad. 
—McLandburgh Wilson. 








if you like the substantial in 
drinking—try 


WALTON A 


Evans 


NON-INTOXICATING 
NO GOVERNMENT 


LICENSE REQUIRED 


“The spice of life’’ these trying times—noon 
or night. Order from Grocer, Druggist or Dealer. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, HUDSON, N. Y. 
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In New York Theatres 
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Billeted—Fulton. Delightful war comedy, with Mar- 


garet Anglin. 


Blind Youth—soth St. Lou Tellegen, dear to the ladies, 
in a drama of regeneration. 
Business before Pieasure—Eltinge Highly laughable 


adver iture ot Potash and Perlmutter in filmdom. 

Cheer Up—Hippodrome. Mammoth vaudeville and 
spectac le. 

Chu Chin Chow—Century. Our old friends Ali Baba 
and the Forty-Thieves in a gorgeous harem scarem. 
Cohan Revue—New Amsterdam. George the Inde- 

fatigable revises Broadway hits and misses. 

Doing our Bit—Winter Garden. Melodramatic glimpses 
of the future seen by a young woman in the crystal 
of a Yoki. 

Experience—Manhattan. Spectacular morality play. 

Flo-Flo—Cort. Lyrics and lingerie. 

French Repertory—Théatre du _ Vieux Colombier. 
Jacques Copeau’s brilliant company in classical and 
modern plays. 

General Post—Gaiety. London comedy hit that has 
bobbed cheerfully up on this side. 

Gipsy Trail, The—Plymouth. Fresh, 
full of whimsical surprises. 

Going Up—Liberty. New musical comedy about an 
aviator and, strange to say, a girl. Also, other 
girls. 

Happiness 
usual, in 
husband 

Heritage, The—Playhouse. New play by Eugene Walter. 

Honor Bright—Vanderbilt. New home of the Drama 
opening with a new musical comedy. 

Jack O’ Lantern—Globe. Fred Stone in a new musical 
comedy that bids fair to equal “Chin Chin” in 
popularity. 

King, The—Geo. M. Cohan. Leo Ditrichstein, as the 
naughty monarch of Moldavia, in affairs of state and 
otherwise . 

Lady of the Camellias, The—Empire. Ethel Barrymore 
in be: vatital and appealing revival Dumas classic. 

Land of Joy, The—Knickerbocker. Melodious and 
gaily colored Spanish medley that comes to Broad- 
way as areal novelty. Sinuous senoritas and gay 
toreadors in picturesque dances. 

Leave it to Jane—Longacre. “The College Widow” 
transformed into a first-class musical show. 

Lombardi, Lid.—Morosco. Lively character comedy 
about a temperamental designer of gowns. 

Lord and Lady Algy—Broadhurst. Maxine Elliott, 
William Faversham, and Maclyn Arbuckle in an ex- 
hibition of highly finished acting that makes ordinary 
Broadway technique seem crude in comparison. 

Maytime—Shubert. Exceptionally charming and well- 
acted play with music. 

Naughty Wife, The—Harris. Rollicking farce about a 
husband who obligingly, even maddeningly, helps his 
wife elope with another man. 

Night in Spain, A—C ocoanut Grove. 
of “The Land of Joy.” 

Odds and Ends of 1917—Bijou. The latest “intimate” 
revue, as smart as any, with Jack Norworth officiating, 
and many fair damsels dancing attendance. 

Oh, Boy—Casino. Crisp musical comedy from last sea- 
son, still running on and on. 

Oh, Lady, Lady—Princess. New musical show of the 

“Very Good, Eddie” and ‘‘Oh, Boy” type. 

Over the Top—a4th Street Roof. Still another “inti- 
mate review.” Unhackneyed music, girls, pretty 
stage pictures and intermittent costumes. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—Republic. A droll tale of a 
wayside inn. 

Pipes of Pan, The—Hudson. Janet Beecher and Norman 
Trevor in a comedy of rare charm. 

Polly With a Past—Belasco. Agreeably presented society 
comedy with Ina Claire as star. 

Sand Bar Queen, The; Suppressed Desires; Pokey— 
Comedy. Washington Square Players in new bill. 

Seven Days’ Leave—Park. A new melodrama. 

Seventeen—Booth. Dramatization of Booth Tarkington's 
stories. 

Tailor- Made Man, Cohan & Harris. Clever comedy 
about an aspiring ailor’s assistant who usurped a dress 
suit and in it conquered Society. 

Tiger Rose—Lyceum. Thrilling meiodrama of the Great 
Northwest, ingeniously Belascoed. 

Why Marry?—Astor. Nat Goodwin and other stars in 
the brightest, keenest play of the season. 

Yes or No—48th St. Showing the importance of a little 
word when a good-looking woman says it. 


original comedy, 


Laurette Taylor finds hers, as 
successful play by her 


Criterion. 
starring in a 


Cabaret edition 


Hymeneal High Spots 
He—I wonder you didn’t marry the first 
jackass who proposed to you. 
She—I did. 


JUDGE 


UNCLE EZRA SAYS: 
OU can’t allus jedge a feller correctly who’s 
stan’in’ roun’ with his han’s in his pockets 
—he may be hol’in’ onto his wallet. 

A motorcycle was seen comin’ into our 
village recent an’ was seen goin’ out ag’in, but 
said motorcycle was goin’ so fast it wasn’t seen 
while in our village. 

Trench fightin’ 
time, but it takes a 
strawberry bed. 

A cat’s tail is put on one end becuz it 
would be in the way on the other end. 

It is needless to tell your neighbors thet 
your liver is out uv order—they will know it 
by your actions. —Joe Cone. 


is more or less uv a pas- 
hero to keep up a 


Beyond Recognition 
“Ts that the Tragic Muse?” 
“No, that is the Comic Muse—after wit- 
nessing a pie-throwing film.” 











FREE Trial 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHESTS 
Your choice of 90 styles of the famous 
Piedmont genuine Southern Red Cedar 
Chests. 15 days’ free trial. We 
pay the freight. A Piedmont pro- 
teets furs, woolens and plumes 
from moths,mice.dustand damp. 
Distinctively beautiful. Won- 
derfully useful and economical. Pays for itself in what it saves. Finest 
birthday or wedding gift. Write today for big Catalog. Postpaid free. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 92, Statesville, N. C. 


Direct from 
Factory to Home 






































Send This Issue toa 
Soldier or Sailor 
at the Front 


<> eh 


When you've finished 
reading this issue simply 
stick a lc stamp alongside 
Postmaster Burleson’s notice 
on the front cover, and drop 
it in the mail. 


The Government will see 
that it is transported to the 
soldiers and sailors at the 
front. 

Judge, bringing real nu- 
mor in picture and text, is 
eagerly looked for by the 
fighting men to brighten 
their rest hours .and_ relax 
war-strung nerves. Let them 
enjoy your copy when you 
have finished with it. 
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| Passing the Mustard 
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The Limit—‘The Colonel is very polite.” | 

“His politeness was hard put to it today, 
how ever?” 

“How was that?” 

“He tried to hold a revolving door open.” — 
Kansas City Journal. 


Answered—The legal professor—Now, will | 
some member of the class please give me three 
examples of common property? 


The smart Aleck — Yes, sir — cigarettes, 
matches and umbrellas.—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Impossible !—. istress (engaging new maid) 
—You say the last family you worked for were 
Germans? 

Maid (apologetically)—Yes’m, but they was 
sterilized when war broke out.—Snap-Shots. 


Characteristic— American as you are, 
don’t you think you would really be awed by 
the presence of a king?” 

“Not if I held an ace.’’—Baltimore American. 

The Place for Him—‘He’s so reckless 
he’s always taking chances.” 

“Oh, do send him to our charity bazaar.” — 
Houston Post. 


As Usual—Advertising man—Can you let 
me have a dollar? I don’t get paid till to- 
morrow. 

Reporter—Sorry, I haven’t a cent. 
paid yesterday.—Detroit Saturday Night. 


I was 


Misunderstood—Brown said—I changed 
from low to high. 

Said Jones—That you've a car is news. 

Brown said—The deuce a car have I; I’m 
speaking not of gears, but shoes.—Boston Tran- 
script. 














> Leslie-Judge 
Representatives WANTED | 
In Small Towns and Country Districts 


E want you to help us introduce to the firesides 

of country homes, The Happy Medium, JUDGE, 
and the magazine of the happy side of the movies, 
FILM FUN, and America’s Only Illustrated News- 
paper, LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
_Young men and young women (17 to 21) preferred. 
No experience necessary. fe teach and help you to 
secure subscriptions for three and six months and a year. 
No Single Copy Sale. 

Use your spare time evenings, holidays, etc., and earn 
tom $5 to $25 a week, or put in all of your time during 
the winter and earn double this amount. 

Answer quickly so you can start now. Give population 
and description of town, township or territory you think 
you can cover. 


SUB-AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 



































Irregular—‘Fine pair of spurs you have 
have there, Colonel.” 

“Yes.” 

“T suppose you won them on some battle- 
field.”’ 

‘““No,” said the Colonel, with some embar- 
rassment. ‘ The fact is, I won these spurs at a 
raffle.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Modern Spirit—He—I would give lots 
to make you happy. 

She — Vacant or 
American. 


improved? — Baltimore 


Auntie’s Error—‘‘I must say this khaki 
camping skirt is a loose fit.” 

‘“*You’re in wrong, auntie. That is the boy’s 
tent you have on.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Caught—The wife of a Dorchester man 
who had the traditional failing—he forgot to 
mail letters—has cured him. The mail is de- 
livered at their home before the breakfast hour 
—which is comparatively late. One morning 
she said to her husband: 

“Did you have any mail this morning, 
dear?” 

“Only a circular,” he answered as he bit into 
a fine brown slice of toast. 

‘“‘Huh,” said the wife. ‘By the way, did 
you mail the letters I gave you yesterday?” 

‘Sure I did,” was the righteously indignant 
reply. 

“Well,” answered wife, with an eloquent 
smile, ‘‘it’s funny, then, you had no letters 
this morning, because one of those I gave you 
to mail was addressed to you—just as a sort of 


key.”"—Boston Herald. 


Narrowing Down—‘‘You seem happy, 
Dolores.”’ 

“T am.” 

“Is Ferdy paying you more attention?” 

““No; but since this three-cent postage came 
in he has stopped writing to a lot of out-of- 
town girls.’”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Going! Going!—‘Did I understand you 
to say that that man takes a lively interest in 
the advancement of art?” 





Te 

““What is he—an artist or a collector?” 

‘NTal ’ . ” ° . 
Neither. He’s an auctioneer.’ —Birming- 


ham A ge-Herald. 


Hezekiah’s Progress—Uncle Josh was on 
his way to town one afternoon, and chancing to 
see his friend Abner working in an adjacent 
field, he paused for a small chat over the barbed- 
wire fence. Incidentally inquiry was made 
after Abner’s eldest:son, Hezekiah. 

“Hezekiah is in the city now,” answered 
Abner, with some show of pride. “Been there 
most a year.” 

“Yes, I know that,” returned Uncle Josh. 
“What I was wonderin’ was which side he 
was on.” 

“Which side he was on?” queried Abner, with 
a puzzled expression. “I don’t just quite 
git ye.” 

“What I mean, Abner,” explained Uncle 
Josh, ‘is Hezekiah buyin’ gold bricks yet, or 
has he started to sell ’em?”—Dayton News. 


? 


The Brute—“How very fluent your par- 
rot is!” 

“Yes; I always hang his cage up in the room 
when my wife’s club meets here.’’—Baltimore 
American. 


NEW HOTEL BINGHAM, Philadelphia 


Large, well lighted and com- 





| In the center of everything. : 
| fortable rooms. _ Hot and cold running water in every room. 
| Only hotel having direct Subway connection with all rail- 
| road stations and ferries. Roof garden. Club breakfast. 
Rooms without bath, $1.50; with bath, 


FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 


Special luncheons. 
$2.00 per day and up. 





HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 

30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J. 

| ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 











HARRIS HOMES 


tT i TT, 
When You Build“ THE HARRIS WAY” 


you build to stay, and secure the ufmost possibile in 
Quality, Economy and Service. Why? Si mply be be- 
cause you profit directly—immediately— 

my - You get of our ractical | Eaeuletes 


benefit 
o orlaine tors of ones ee to You’ Home Building 
THE HARRIS WAY" has exclusive merits— 
ehrewd and careful Home 


atider possessed by no other plan or method. It _ the 
best, sa: sarest and most Peensible way te to build your ideal home 
right without sacrifice of quality, or the waste of a single 


ADVANCE IN PRICES 
Our prices are so low they are bound to ad- 
vance. If you are needing a house either 
for investment or for a home, write now. 
The Material used in buliding all Harris Homes is 
Sensible" *Cut-to-Fit’’ with absolute acouracy and reat 


sit fetrtatlstaeaed ta Lote toke EAR hata WE 
$10,000, 
Capital Stock “arra Home Bayer—you canot lone 
F *e Book of | Plans W's font the it edition o} fam 
ree o ans 7 
a BOOS, now, sande. on a1 5 ee te te puny 
plains how we save Suse The $5.00 to $250.00 plans and I. 


Material T. Build This Bea 
$1143 hz — yy eh ae 
Throughout — Best Constraction — Sensibly Cut-To-Fit. 





HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Dept. 5¢4 CHICAGO 











ROMEIKE’S 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
We will send you all newspaper 
clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any 
subject on which you may want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of impor- 
tance in the United States and 
Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 
for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 














The Oldest Antique 
HE Pyramids are very old; 

The Sphinx is also, I am told. 
Westminster Abbey’s far from new; 
The Tow’r of London’s ancient, 
rhe wall of China dateth back 
Co years way off of memory’s track. 


and bleak, 


antique. 


too. 


Mysterious Stonehedge, bare 


If tales be true, 
And likewise, in the burg of Rome, 
\ trifle old is Peter’s dome. 


is some 


The carvings found in Yucatan 
Had passed their youth when time began; 


And equal in antiquity 
Our own mid-western mounds may be. 


But older far than all of these, 
As old as hills, as old as seas, 


I’m right, you'll say 


A. H. Folwell. 


Is something else 
The paper dated yesterday. 








Comics, Efe ons, Commercial, New 
pager, an d Magazine Iilystrating. | Paste 
and Crayon Pertraits. Earn m be 
come famous. Our chaple me thod a wale kly 
develops your talent in spare time. By 
Mail or Local Classes. rite for terms 
_ A soc int, ait SH 10s 
@ si-8 jiding, NEW YORK 











Stories with Smiles 


UAL 








unacteMe 


Blame It on the Tire 


He drove it on the street-car tracks with con- 
fidence superb; 
He scraped it on the lamp-posts and he scraped 
it on the curb; 
He slammed it and he jammed it any way he 
might desire, 
And ‘when it popped, 
Right out he hopped, 
And blamed it on the tire. 
He put on chains that ground and chewed and 
gouged into the tread; 
He knew his wheels were out of line, ‘But what 
of that?” he said, 
He whizzed along and sizzed along, he picked up 
nails and wire, 
And when it banged 
His fist he whanged, 
And blamed it on the tire. 
He didn’t pump it full enough, though all the air 
is free; 
He left it soft and spongy-like, and scooted on 
with glee; 
He skidded and he gridded and whooped throughs 
dust and mire, 
And when it burst 
He cursed and cursed, 
And blamed it on the tire. 
He cut it on some broken glass, but said that 
didn’t hurt; 
He kept right on through sand and mud and 
filled the cut with dirt, 
It spotted there and rotted there and soon he 


howled in ire, 


When up it blew 
He blew up, too, 
And blamed it on the tire. 


Who is this man? Go ask the boys who meet him 
every day. 

Go ask the boys who have 
has to say. 

He bores in and he 


fire, 


to hear the things he 


roars in with words of angry 
Though he’s to blame, 
It’s all the same 

He blames it on the tire. 


Wilbur D. Nesbit, in the Goodrich. 


In Their Sleep—‘‘They say Boggs is 
crazy on the subject of golf, and his wife is 
equally crazy over auction sales.”’ 

“Yes, and the funny part of it is they 
both talk in their sleep. The other night a 
lodger in the next flat heard Boggs shout, 
‘Fore!’ and immediately Mrs. Boggs yelled, 
‘Four and a quarter!’ ”—Boston Transcript. 


Out of Reach—* Just ask Dr. Jones to run 
round to my place right away. Our cook’s 
fallen downstairs, broke her leg; the house- 
maid’s got chicken-pox, and my two boys have 
been knocked down by a taxi.” 

“I'm sorry, sir, but the doctor was blown up 
in yesterday’s air raid and he won't be down for 
a week.”’—Punch. 


Unpalatable Truth—Sanderson was on a 
visit to Simpkins and in due course, naturally, 
he was shown the family album. 

“Yes,” said Simpkins, as he turned the 
leaves, “‘That’s my wife’s second cousin’s aunt 








JUDGE 





HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 


&r Headaches, 
Neuralgias, 
LaGrippe 222Colds 


Rheumatic 272 Sciatic Pains 
Sk Jour Druggst For AH Tablets 


10° &9 — 25° 


27 


Ww 
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See Monogram JK on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Chemical Co, St Louis 











Susan. And that’s Cousin James, and that’s ' 
a friend of ours, and that—or, now, who do you 
think that is?” 

“Don’t know,” 

“Well, that’s my 
boy.” 

“Great Scot! What a perfect brainless- 
looking idiot. But excuse me, old fellow. I 
didn’t know your wife was a widow when you 
married her.”’ 

“She wasn’t,”’ said Simpkins stiffly. ‘That 
sir, is a portrait of myself at the age of 20.” — 


Tit-Bits. 


said Sanderson. 
wife’s first husband, 








The Imperative Mood—When General | 
Leonard Wood was a small boy he was called 
up in the grammar class. The teacher said: 

‘Leonard, give me a sentence and we'll see 
if we can change it to the imperative mood.” 

‘The horse draws the cart,” said Leonard. 

“Very good. Now change the sentence to an 
imperative.” 

“Get up!” 
Register. 


said young Wood.—Christian 














Instant Burion Relief 


Prove If At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent just let me prove it te 
you as I have done for over , 2,500 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most suc- 
cessful remedy for bunions ever made and I want ] 
you to let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don't care how many so-called cures, 
shields or pads you ever tried without success—! 
don’t care how disgusted you are with them all— 
you have not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that | am going to se 

it to you absolutely FREE. It is a wonderful \ 
yet simple home remedy which relieves you 1 
most instantly of the pain; it removes the cause 
of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity | 
disappears — all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and Fairyfoot will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CoO. 


3594 West 26th STREET, CHICAGO 





WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 


Write tor ‘‘Needed Inventions” and ‘‘How to 
Randolph & Co., 
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January 26, 1918 










HEN you arrive at home after a riotous day in 

the office, and you are so doggone tired that you 
hover on the ragged edge of a grouch, which the 
disturbing war news in your evening paper hasn’t 
reduced a particle; and you eat a good dinner—with or 
without meat—and the mental mists begin to dissolve 
and life doesn’t seem such a woful thing after all; and 
you draw up your favorite armchair to the reading 
light and reach out for something to help you forget 
yourself, and you pick up a copy of JupGr, and begin 
to grin and then to chuckle and then to roar, while 
The Only Woman smiles at you sympathetically from 
the other side of the table—isn’t it a glorious feeling? 
Can you beat it? 







As 
You 
Like 

It. 


























Beeause it is a bubbling, cheerful, stimulating friend; a friend who rides 
no hobbies, except happiness; who nourishes no enmities, except a supreme 
hatred for the Common Foe of Civilization—Militaristic Germany; who 
parades no fads and promulgates no eccentricities; a breezy, rollicking 
comrade with a vein of tenderness, a sparkling wit and exhaustless pep— 
JUDGE is beloved of the nation. With a copy of JUDGE in your hand 


you can defy all the hordes of boredom and all the demons of ennui. 


\VE your sense of humor as well as the food OIN up with the army of good folks who find 
in your larder. Hooverize your rebellion JupGE a perennial benefaction. Come into the 
against the high cost of living by becoming a camp of the wide-awake Americans who are do- 


perfectly good optimist through the influence of _ ing their bit by radiating happiness in the midst of 
Jupce. Don’t be Zeppelined by unfounded fears depressing conditions. Put on the khaki of cheeri- 
or submarined by false economy. The war will be ness and shoulder the rifle of merriment. Help 
won by soldiers who smile, not by those who sing — win the war by shelling the devils of worry 

















hymns of Hate. Get behind JupGE’s 42-centi- from the trenches of discontent. Acquire 

metre gun that punctures the dugouts of doubt the ‘“‘get-thee-behind-me-Satan” atti- JUDGE 

and despair. Cut out the frowns and smile, smile, | tude of mind that comes from a read- 225 Filth Ave., 
° : ox - 2 E . New York City 

smile with JUDGE. ing of JupbGeE—the happy medium. 


I accept’ your 
offer—three months 
for $1. It is under- 
stood that you send me 
JuDGE beginning with the 
current issue—12 numbers 
inall. I enclose $1 (OR) sent 
me a bill at a later date 
(Canadian $1.25—Foreign $1.79.) 


Over the Top with Your Dollar! 


Why not wallop the willies out of existence with one cunning 
little dollar? You can do it if you mail the coupon in the 
corner of this page and mail it now while the mailing’s good. 


Toot! Toot! Toot! All aboard for the Land of Laughter! The train is 
pulling out. Don’t get left behind. Jump on and take your seat 
in the Pullman. Here is your ticket for a three months’ trip. 3 


Name 


Street 
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White. oval, Hoating—Fairy 
Soap combines purity and 
convenience with a fine 
cleansing quality that is 
most refreshing. 
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Tp ee ee nope 
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| Geen tome (0 (0 ee or 0 Mo) (ete b ae 
coe coy) (lame bale amos-teer 


THE NK. FAIRBANK company 





The oval, floating cake o" Have you a little Fairy 
fits the hand : % in your home? 
/ 
oe ae eee ee . I ts nie i sate ~ Se alia 48 


FAIRY SOAP | 


290 pa oe amc 














